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"Down Cellar" conjures up for many of us a mental picture of the furnace, 
the work "bench, the vegetable store room, the preserve closet, the laundry equip- 
ment, the garden hose and tools, the firewood, the children's sleds and scooters, 
and literally dozens of articles not wanted under foot above stairs. 

Not infrequently it happens that a family moves from a part of the country 
where cellars are the rule to a place where they are the exception. If there isn't 
any furnace, as in the houses of the deep South, one of the main reasons for having 
a basement is eliminated. Or the builder may have set the house entirely on one 
level, with the furnace in a small room of its own somewhere near the kitchen, 
avoiding the expense of excavating a cellar. 

Immediate adjustments fall to the housewife's lot. Other storage places 
must be found for all those things that formerly went "down cellar", and family 
habits must often be trained to remember these different locations for familiar 
things. From time to time the engineers of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
receive questions on planning substitutes for cellars for farm homes. 

Mr. W. V. Hukill suggests that the back porch is one of the most important 
of the substitute places, because of its location in the general service area be- 
tween the kitchen and the barn yard and outbuildings. If it is small at present 
it may be well worth while enlarging it and planning it definitely for several 
different uses. 

Even in winter the back porch can have closets, racks, and shelves for 
storing tools, cleaning equipment, wood, kerosene cans and the step-ladder. If it ls 
glassed in or otherwise enclosed for the winter its usefulness may be increased. 
On many farms there is a shed which takes a large part of the miscellany often kept 
down cellar- benches for various needs, carpenters' horses, sawbuck, garden tools, 
even a wheel-barrow. But if the back porch is large enough to partition off a 
part for some of these possessions, a shed is unnecessary. An extra large garage 
also does away with the need of a shed. If one is building a new garage, the 
dimensions can be planned so as to provide storage for implements used around the 
yard. 

Certain things often kept on the back porch in summer must come indoors 
during the winter. Laundry equipment, men's washing-up facilities, the closet for 
the chore clothes- which must often be dried out over night- and canning arrange- 
ments will all need a place indoors, under cover. In Farmers' Bulletin 1749-F, 
"Modernizing Farmhouses" , the house-plans show several so-called "utility rooms", 
usually at the back of the house near the entry. This is a good place to store the 
articles that were used outdoors in warm weather. In some farm homes the utility 
room is a winter workshop for the farmer who likes to work with tools. 
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Good tools and anything else liable to rust must of course be protected 
from the weather* Not all houses have attics or even storage room under the roof, 
but in those that do this area can be used for lumber, electric wiring, plumbing 
pipes and other material left over from building; for valuable seeds and tools 
infrequently used; for onions. And if there 1 s head-room enough it 1 s a good place 
to string some indoors, clothes drying lines, which are otherwise often put in 
basements. 

Vegetables and fruits ordinarily stored in the basement can sometimes be 
kept in one of the upstairs bed-rooms where they will not freeze. The main supply 
of vegetables is probably kept in a storage pit outside the house. On many farms 
there is a smokehouse for cured meats, and a spring house for milk, cream, butter, 
and eggs. Small cannery houses are sometimes built at one side of the garage and 
under the same roof. 

Upon moving into a house without a basement a housewife who has always kept 
her home-canned fruits and vegetables and her preserves and pickles in a special 
basement cupboard will have to look elsewhere for a good storage place for them. 
How about a closet on the first floor- perhaps in the hall? Even a second floor 
closet would do, and involve no more running up and down stairs than a cupboard or 
store-room in the cellar. 

When a house is sufficiently large it may be possible to devote one entire 
room in an accessible place to storage of little used articles. In that case it 
will be easier to keep it in order md to get at all the articles in it if shelves 
and cupboards dimensioned to particular kinds of storage are built. For example, 
broad shelves will be needed to take summer clothes in boxes", narrow shelves for 
reserve stocks of canned goods; high shelves for seldom used toys and space under 
the lower shelves for trunks and large boxes. Special places can be planned for 
recreational equipment of a seasonal nature- croquet sets, table games, baseball 
equipment, and so on. 

One of the advantages of no t having a cellar is that there is less likeli- 
hood of having accumulations of rubbish. Every basement has in it useless things, 
kept because of a belief that someday they may "come in handy" , or for some unex- 
plained sentimental attachment. 

Such articles mount in number and overcrowd the cellar, often helping to 
make it a firetrap and certainly adding nothing to its appearance. If there is 
not cellar and no other place to store things whose days of usefulness are over, 
they will be given away or thrown away. Let the trash pile or the bonfire by the 
final substitute for that part of the cellar that once harbored rusted tools, old 
magazines, broken toys, moth-eaten clothing, and outmoded furniture. Nobody will 
miss them J 
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